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It has "been seen that in many cases a holding was spoken
of as free though the tenant was still honnd to precariae,
to assist at ploughing, harvesting, etc. But this seems to
he in districts where there were no socnaen; where both
classes are found, and their positions can be compared, the
distinction seems to be that in such districts the term free
tenants is employed exclusively for those who were free from
labour altogether, while the term socmen was used for those
who were still bound to precariae, though released from
other services. Hence an inquisition at the end of the
thirteenth century distinguishes between the two classes,
which it puts at the head of the tenants, as " freeholders by
charter," and " freeholders who are called free socmen."68

(y) In some manors it was possible for the number of free-
holdings to be raised by an increase in the extent of culti-
vated land. Near most villages was a stretch of " waste "
land, covered with trees and bushes and used for common
pasturage. As the increase of population strengthened the
labour forces of the manor, it became the lord's interest to
enclose portions of the waste, and either add them to his
demesne or let them to the villagers. By the statute of Merton,
indeed, in 1235, the lord's right of " approver," or improve-
ment, was limited by the condition that he should leave suffi-
cient pasture for " knights and freeholders . . . infeoffed of
small tenements " in the manor; OT and a custom which grew
up in many places made the consent of the " homage," i.e. the
body of free tenants, necessary before any grant from the waste
could be made.63 But as the freeholders were few in number,
the action of manorial lords would be but little hampered
by this restriction. The grants seem almost invariably to
have been small; cases in which they are as large as ten or
twelve acres are very rare, and usually they are only five, four,
three, or two acres, very frequently one acre or even one rood: